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J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr. ,  Secretary 

A  RATHER  REMARKABLE  thing  has 
occurred  over  the  past  few 
mor\ths  that  I  think  deserves 
special  recognition.  Sportsmen  al- 
ways brag  that  they  have  always  been 
willing  to  pay  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. But  seldom  has  so  great  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself  for  them  to 
demonstrate  this  willingness.  And 
more  seldom  still  has  the  response 
been  more  dramatic. 

Our  wildlife  conservation  efforts 
were  at  a  crisis  stage  in  Louisiana  as 
dwindling  mineral  revenues  were  se- 
riously cutting  into  this  department's 
available  monies.  Even  before  the  cur- 
rent crisis  caused  by  the  drastic  de- 
cline in  oil  and  gas  prices,  we  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  as  production 
on  our  aging  fields  was  headed  ever 
downward. 

We  did  the  only  thing  we  could  and 
went  public.  We  told  hunters,  fisher- 
men, boaters,  hikers,  campers  and 
other  outdoor  enthusiasts  and  wildlife 
lovers  of  our  plight  and  asked  their 
help.  And  help  they  did. 

In  a  response  unparalleled  in  my 
recollection,  support  literally  came 
out  of  the  woodwork.  Sportsmen  and 
commercial  fishermen  by  the  thou- 
sands stood  up  and  let  their  collective 
voice  be  heard.  They  wrote  and  called 
their  legislators,  they  came  to  the  Cap- 
itol to  tesitify,  some  even  sent  money. 
If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty,  I 
will  never  forget  the  day  I  sat  before 
the  House  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee waiting  to  testify  on  our  pro- 
posed fee  package.  Before  me  were  a 
dozen  or  so  very  tired  and  very  frus- 
trated state  representatives.  They 
faced  a  budget  hundreds  of  millions  of 


dollars  out  of  balance  and  a  public 
generally  unreceptive  to  tax  hikes.  Be- 
hind me  the  room  was  jam  packed, 
standing  room  only.  People  were  lit- 
erally lined  up  two  to  three  deep  along 
the  walls. 

Times  as  they  are,  we  knew  when 
we  decided  to  lay  our  cards  on  the  ta- 
ble and  let  the  public  decide  our  fate, 
we  were  running  the  risk  that  their  de- 
cision may  not  be  a  favorable  one.  No 
novice  at  this  game,  I  was,  however, 
aware  that  we  had  some  support,  but 
was  totally  unprepared  for  what  was 
about  to  transpire. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
standing  room  only  crowd  behind  me 
were  all  there  in  support.  Hunters 
supported  increased  hunting  fees. 
Fishermen  (commercial  and  recrea- 
tional alike)  spoke  in  favor  of  in- 
creased fishing  license  fees.  Never  in 
my  public  life  have  I  seen  such  a  gen- 
uine outpouring  of  support  for  the 
programs  of  a  governmental  agency. 
Never  have  I  seen  people  so  willing  to 
back  up  their  expressions  of  support 
with  their  pocketbook. 

The  three  fee  measures  passed 
House  committee  unanimously  that 
day  and  have  since  sailed  through  the 
House  and  Senate,  winning  approval 
by  overwhelming  (sometimes  unani- 
mous) margins.  All  along  the  way, 
support  by  interested  sportsmen  and 
commercial  fishermen  never 
diminished. 

On  behalf  of  the  staff  of  this  depart- 
ment and  present  and  future  genera- 
tions who  will  continue  to  enjoy  and 
make  their  livelihoods  from  our  re- 
newable fish  and  wildlife  resources,  I 
would  like  to  thank  everyone  who  had 
a  part  in  this  remarkable  success  story. 

To  the  thousands  of  sportsmen  and 
commercial  fishermen  who  took  the 
time  to  make  phone  calls,  write  letters 
and  come  to  testify,  I  say  thank  you.  To 
the  sportsmen  and  commercial  fishing 
groups  who  paid  the  tab  for  us  to  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  full-color  brochure 
detailing  our  plight  and  fee  proposals, 
I  thank  you.  To  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  who  listened 
intently  to  what  we  were  saying  and 
voted  accordingly,  I  thank  you.  To  the 
representatives  and  senators  who  had 
the  courage  to  author  and  push  the 
measures,  I  thank  you.  And  finally,  to 
a  department  staff  who  continued  to 
give  it  their  all  even  during  the  hard 
times,  I  thank  you. 
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The  Summer  Duck 

By  Sara  Ann  Harris 
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Not  lieeding  the  call  of  the 
wild  which  prompts  others 
seasonally  to  fly  by  the 
millions  across  the 
country,  the  mottled  duck 
lives  year-round  on  the 
Gulf  Coast. 

EVERY  [ALL  3-5  million  waterfowl 
funnel  down  into  Louisiana's 
agricultural  fields  and  coastal 
marshes  from  the  Central  and  Missis- 
sippi Flyways-two  of  the  four  major 
waterfowl  routes  into  which  the 
United  States  is  divided.  Then,  come 
spring,  the  skies  are  aflutter  with 
birds  following  that  instinct  to  return 
north.  They  fly  with  an  uncanny 
accuracy  (even  in  wretched  weather) 
sometimes  to  alight  at  the  exact 
nesting  site  of  the  year  past. 

But  the  mottled  duck  in  Louisiana 
does  not  heed  this  call  of  the  wild 
which  prompts  others  seasonally  to 
fly  across  the  country.  For  reasons 
unknown,  it  resides  year-round  on 
the  Gulf  coast,  earning  it  in  Louisiana 
the  nickname  "summer  duck." 
During  the  Ice  Age,  as  this  continent 
iced  over,  every  variety  of  waterfowl, 
or  life  in  general,  was  forced  south- 
ward. As  the  ice  receded  remnant 
species  remained.  Outside  of  Louisi- 
ana, only  in  Texas  and  Mexico  are 
there  sizeable  populations  of  mottled 
ducks.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem 
there  may  also  be  a  small  isolated 
community  in  Kansas. 

We  Louisianans  who  are  aware  of 
the  mottled  duck's  resident  status 
consider  it  "our  keep."  And  as  such, 
the  mottled  duck's  story  is  special 
to  us.  This  is  not  to  overlook  the 
major  contribution  made  by  Texas  in 
the  way  of  research  and  protective 
regulations  meant  to  enhance  the 
bird's  well  being.  Threats  to  the  bird, 
loss  of  its  habitat  or  decline  in  its 
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numbers  are  issues  that  we  must 
address.  Unlike  other  waterfowl, 
mottled  ducks  do  not  migrate  and  so 
responsibilities  for  such  concerns  rest 
with  conservationists  in  the  bird's 
resident  states. 

Many  more  people  have  seen  the 
mottled  duck  than  realize  it.  Both 
physically  and  genetically  it  resem- 
bles the  mallard  hen.  But  the  mallard 
is  slightly  lighter,  bares  conspicuous 
white  tail  feathers,  and  has  two, 
rather  than  the  mottled  duck's  one, 
white  bars  bordering  the  speculum 
(an  iridescent  wing  bar  characteristic 
of  dabbling  ducks). 

Mallards  and  mottled  ducks  are 
dabbling  ducks  or  pond  ducks  rather 
than  diving  ducks.  They  live  in 
shallow  lakes  and  poncis  and  dabble 
or  tip  up  to  feed  for  aquatic  plants, 
seeds  and  in\'ertebrates  (rather  than 
submerge).  Dabblers  swim  with  their 
tails  high  out  oi  the  water  rather 
than  close  to  the  pond  and  spring  up 


into  flight  rather  than  use  a  running 
start.  Pond  ducks  can  also  be  spotted 
by  the  very  lovely  bright  colored 
band  on  their  wings. 

Male  and  female  mottled  ducks 
both  participate  in  observable  court- 
ship displays,  and  probably  a  few 
we  cannot  detect,  for  the  purpose  of 
pairing  off  each  year  in  the  fall. 
These  rituals  may  ease  what  seems  to 
be  a  natural  tension  between  male 
and  female  ducks.  The  female, 
having  only  recently  reared  her 
brood,  when  she  was  guarding  her 
ducklings  against  intrusion,  still 
shows  signs  of  antisocial  behavior. 
She  is  naturally  reticent  to  mate  and 
largely  intolerant  of  any  males  other 
than  the  drake  she  finally  pairs  with. 
Also  before  reaching  maturity  and 
when  not  bonded  to  a  mate,  males 
usually  congregate  with  males  and 
females  with  females. 

After  the  ducks  are  paired  off  they 
gather  in  mixed  groups.  By  the  end 


The  mottled  duck  hen, 

right,  makes  nearly  all 

the  decisions  as  to 

where  to  feed,  fly 

and  nest. 


of  January,  pairs  select  individual 
feeding  areas  for  their  richness  I 

in  high  protein  foods.  The  hen  alters  i 
her  diet  of  aquatic  plants  and  seeds 
dramatically.  She  now  dabbles  for 
invertebrates  to  fortify  herself  for  egg 
formation.  As  the  drake  becomes        I 
intensely  territorial,  he  will  attack      i 
any  ducks  flying  over  or  attempting    j 
to  land  in  the  feeding  area  selected 
by  his  hen.  Good  feeding  areas 
are  highly  desirable,  so  intruders  are 
known  to  be  quite  persistent.  And 
as  these  flying  ducks  are  apt  to  cross 
one  feeding  area  after  the  next,  the 
"chase  flights"  are  common  and 
quite  animated:  a  drake  harasses  the 
intruding  hen  (the  important  membei 
of  the  pair  since  she  makes  nearly  all 
the  decisions  as  to  where  to  feed, 
fly  and  nest);  her  drake,  a  very 
diligent  bodyguard,  attempts  to 
protect  her;  any  ducks  threatened  by 
the  proximity  of  this  triad  overhead 
fly  up  and  join  in  the  skirmish. 

Until  recently  it  was  assumed  that 
chase  flights  were  related  to  defend- 
ing the  nesting  territory.  But  it  has 
been  determined  that  in  Louisiana 
these  flights  are  meant  to  protect  the 
FEEDING  areas.  In  fact  the  hen,  es- 
corted by  her  drake,  selects  a  nest 
site  that  may  be  two,  three,  even  five  1 
miles  from  the  feeding  territory. 

When  impregnated  the  hen  moves 
to  a  site  on  slightly  higher  ground 
to  build  a  nest  where  her  clutch  will 
be  safe  from  predation  and  flooding. 
She  tunnels  through  the  grasses, 
prepares  a  nest  bowl  and  crafts 
a  grass  and  feather  nest  with  down 
plucked  from  her  breast.  Here  she 
will  incubate  her  six  to  fourteen  eggs 
(slightly  fewer  than  most  waterfowl). 

After  egg  laying  the  males  and 
females  remain  bonded,  unlike  most 
northern  ducks.  While  nesting,  the 
hen  twice  daily  makes  a  beeline  back 
to  the  protected  feeding  area  from 
which  the  drake  may  fly  up  to  greet 
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There  is  research  that  indicates  the  resident  bird  is 

on  the  decline,  hut  the  word  is  not  final.  Variables 

which  affect  the  accuracy  of  mottled  duck  counts  in 

Louisiana  are  currently  being  examined. 


her,  then  stand  guard  while  she  eats 
almost  nonstop  for  two  hours.  It  is 

'  not  unusual,  then,  for  the  drake 
to  escort  her  back  to  the  nesting  area. 

After  a  twenty-six  day  incubation, 
although  the  hen  has  layed  her 
eggs  one  per  day,  she  "hatches  them 
off"  in  synchrony.  Following  a  lot  of 
peeping  from  mother  to  young  and 
back,  all  of  the  young  "pip  out"  in  six 
to  eight  hours.  At  one  day  old,  the 

'  hen  marches  her  keep  for  miles  back 
to  the  pair's  precious  feeding  area, 

'  passing  ponds  where  other  ducklings 
are  managing  perfectly  well,  braving 
the  very  likely  possibility  of  encoun- 
tering gators,  and  even  crossing 

'  highways.  But  the  hen  is  an  expert 
scout  leader,  very  protective,  secre- 
tive and  often  initiating  late  evening 
travel.  It  is  now  felt  that  she  has  fully 
familiarized  herself  with  the  chosen 

■  feeding  area:  its  prize  foods,  its 
hiding  places,  and  its  possible 
threats.  Though  her  drake  will  more 
than  likely  no  longer  be  there  she 
chooses  it  as  the  most  desirable  locale 
for  her  young  and  worth  the  trek. 

Virtuallv  unheard  of  in  the  north, 
about  10'  <  of  the  mottled  drakes  here 
are  seen  with  the  hen  and  her  brood 
during  the  first  two  to  three  weeks. 
He  does  not  appear  to  be  protecting 
the  young  but  rather  still  demon- 
strates possessiveness  toward  the 
mother  and  wards  off  other  males. 
She  rears  her  ducklings  for  8-10 
weeks  until  the  "teenagers"  strike 
out  on  their  own  during  the  summer. 

Feeding,  of  course,  is  the  prime 
concern  of  animals  when  selecting 
any  sort  of  site.  The  feeding  habits  of 
the  hen  and  the  drake  differ  in  that, 
contrary  to  what  biologist  used  to 
think,  the  hen  always  feeds  less  than 
the  drake  during  laving,  incubation 
and  brood  rearing.  As  she  begins 
to  molt  her  wing  feathers  and  moves 
into  a  three  week  flightless  stage,  she 
is  at  only  707f  of  her  normal  weight. 
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Having  devoted  so  much  time  and 
energy  to  procreation  and  less  time 
to  feeding  she  is  now  near  starvation. 
As  dangerous  as  it  is,  she  must 
remain  close  to  shallow  water,  where 
food  is  abundant  but  predators  are 
prevalent,  in  order  to  bring  her 
weight  back  up  to  normal.  While 
flightless,  females  are  fairly  solitary, 
only  loosely  grouped  with  other 
females,  ver\'  secretive  and  warv,  as 
they  are  now  the  proverbial 
"sitting  ducks." 

The  males  on  the  other  hand  have 
fed  heavily  during  incubation  and 
brood  rearing,  as  if  preparing  for  a 
fast.  In  large  social  groups  of  50 
to  100,  while  flightless,  drakes  con- 
fine themselves  near  deeper  ponds 
onto  which  they  can  swim  should 
danger  approach  but  which  provide 
onlv  sparse  food.  Then  as  new 
feathers  come  in,  mottled  ducks 
begin  the  cvcle  again  with  courtship. 

During  the  special  teal  hunting 
season  in  September,  over-anxious 
hunters  sometimes  mistake  mottled 
ducks  for  teal.  This  occurs  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  two  neither  look 
nor  flv  similarK'  and  mottled  ducks 
are  much  larger  than  teal. 

There  is  research  that  indicates 
that  the  resident  bird  is  on  the  decline 
but  the  word  is  not  final.  In  coopera- 
ti\e  studies  with  Louisiana  State 
University,  the  department's  Fur  and 
Refuge  and  Game  di\isions  are 
testing  variables  which  may  affect  the 
accuracy  of  mottled  duck  counts  in 
Louisiana.  Even  if  their  numbers  arc 
lower,  hunter  error  could  account 
for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
loss.  More  often  mottled  ducks  are 
mistaken  later  in  the  season  for 
mallard  hens.  And  since  mallards 
have  a  much  higher  point  value  this 
could  onh'  mean  that  fewer  of  the 
mottled  ducks  would  be  taken. 

The  similaritv  between  mallards 
and  mottled  ducks  raises  the  question 


of  another  threat  though.  Mallards 
are  known  to  hybridize  with  black 
ducks  in  the  north  resulting  in 
the  latter's  decline.  Some  biologists 
are  asking  themselves  if  the  same 
could  happen  here  to  mottled  ducks 
as  there  have  been  some  rare  in- 
stances when  they  have  interbred 
with  mallards.  But  since  most  mot- 
tled ducks  are  already  paired  by 
October  before  the  mallards'  arrival  it 
dosen't  seem  likely  that  this  inter- 
breeding will  accelerate. 

Next  time  you  are  out  pirogueing 
in  our  coastal  marshes,  you  may  sight 
a  pair  of  ducks  which  you  have 
heretofore  wondered  about  (as  it  was 
summer  time)  or  assumed  were 
mallards.  No  longer  puzzled,  you 
may  inform  your  marsh  mate,  who 
will  no  doubt  be  equally  as  awed  by 
the  idiosyncracies  of  nature,  that  the 
squawking  passersby  are  our  own 
mottled  ducks,  here  for  the  duration 
we  trust. 


Mottled  duck  drake 
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town  here  is  a  1947  Orvis  split- 
Bamboo  rod  custom  made  for  Mel 
Horton  of  the  North  Louisiana  Fly 
Fishers.  Also  shown:  a  single  actioif 
Skeleton  reel  which  is  undated,  a  tin 
pleader  box  known  to  be  more  than  70 
IS  old,  and  a  small  collection  of 
handmade  fli«^  f rcuxi|k)  to  70 
\h  iPrspld. 


Magic  Times  and  Magic  Wands 

There  is  a  mystical  calmness  and 

quietude  that  seems  to  settle  about 

a  fly  fisherman. 


By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 

THE  WEATHERED  LITTLE  JOHN  BOAT  eased  forward, 
propelled  by  the  deft  stroke  of  a  short  paddle  held 
in  the  left  hand.  Simultaneously,  the  right  hand 
rose  in  a  smooth,  unbroken  arc,  its  small  movement 
duplicated  and  amplified  by  about  eight  feet  of  willowy 
rod.  There  was  a  slight  pause  at  the  perpendicular, 
and  then  hand  and  rod  descended.  Some  thirty  feet 
away,  there  was  the  tiniest  disturbance  on  the  surface  as 
an  unidentifiable  bit  of  feather  or  fur  settled  near  the 
base  of  a  proud  young  cypress. 

All  around,  the  world  was  at  peace.  There  was  only 
the  yammering  of  a  nearby  pileated  woodpecker,  the 
distant  bragging  of  a  self-important  crow  and  a  few 
lesser  sounds,  each  of  which  had  a  rightful  place  in  the 
scene  at  hand. 

I  was  somehow  aware  that  the  man  in  the  boat  did 
not  know  1  was  there.  More  importantly,  he  did  not  care 
that  I  was  there,  nor  that  there  was  an  entire  world  of 
hurry-hurry  and  confusion  and  competition  and  pomp- 
ous superficiality  surrounding  him.  He  was  alone... 
content... at  peace. 

There  is  something  magical  about  fly  fishing.  There  is 
a  mystical  calmness  and  quietude  that  seems  to  settle 
about  a  fly  fisherman . . .  that  reaches  deep  inside  the 
soul... that  forms  a  direct  link  between  God  and  nature 
and  the  man.  The  magic  cannot  be  ciefined  nor  de- 
scribed. It  is  true  magic,  involving  neither  sleight  of 
hand  nor  trickery.  It  is  the  magic  of  the  mind. 

The  single  instrument  necessary  to  this  magic  is  the 
wand.  You  know,  the  Magic  Wand.  The  fly  rod.  It 
may  be  constructed  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  from  a 
variety  of  materials.  In  the  end,  they  all  look  the  same 
and  each  will  suffice. 

The  wand  is  a  long,  limber  affair  (it  is  usually  com- 
posed of  several  sections  so  you  don't  have  to  drag 
it  behind  you)  and  generally  has  a  few  little  wire  circles 
affixed  to  it  and  a  reel  seat  of  some  type  at  the  butt  end. 

This  is  no  small  thing  to  be  taken  lightly . . .  this  "fly 
fishing."  It  is  fraught  with  peril  for  non-believers.  The 
wand  simply  will  not  work  its  magic  for  those  who  wish 
to  reduce  it  to  a  simple  mechanical  skill  or  approach  it 
with  a  competitive  attitude  or  even  to  utilize  it  to  cal- 
lously drag  volumes  of  fish  to  a  waiting  larder. 
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Those  poor  fools  will  be  cursed  with  snarls  of  line 
balled  in  the  water,  with  small  hooks  embedded  the 
backs  of  their  heads  or  ears,  or  with  "hangups,"  in 
which  the  wand  attaches  itself  firmly,  via  the  fishing 
line,  to  unreachable  limbs  and  branches. 

For  those  sincerely  interested  in  the  mystical  rewards 
of  fly  fishing,  the  basics  are  very  simple.  Having  been 
afflicted,  at  various  times,  with  the  open-faced  casting 
rig,  the  spinning  rig  and  the  "spin-cast"  rig,  which  is 
neither  fish  nor  fowl,  I  can  say  with  some  authority  that 
the  fly  rod  is  no  more  difficult  to  master  than  any  of 
those.  It  certainly  is  no  bugaboo  to  intimidate  the 
novitiate  or  hold  the  initiate  at  bay. 

Now,  there  is  a  small,  slightly  unbalanced  group 
which  seeks  to  make  some  sort  of  secret  society  out 
of  fly  fishing.  To  them  I  can  only  say,  "Phoooey,  and 
be  gone." 

They  often  prop  themselves  up  as  "purists,"  though  I 
have  yet  to  fathom  the  connection  between  snobbery 
and  purity.  They  try  to  communicate  with  unintelligible 
nonsense  about  Light  Cahills  and  current  hatches  and 
similar  strange  terms.  They  get  irrationally  involved 
with  such  terms  as  boron  and  graphite  and  have  been 
known  to  go  totally  bananas  in  the  presence  of  some  old 
piece  of  bamboo  with  a  name  such  as  Orvis  glued  on  it. 

Fear  not!  Like  very  old  dogs,  their  bark  is  bad  but  they 
have  no  teeth. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  offer  up  the  basics  of 
membership  in  the  fraternity  of  the  magic  wand.  This,  I 
will  now  do. 

In  the  first  place,  one  must  secure  his  own  wand.  This 
can  be  as  simple  or  as  complex  as  you  wish  it  to  be.  My 
very  first  fly  rod  was  constructed  from  a  rather  stout 
length  of  common  cane  pole.  I  taped  on  a  set  of  line 
guides  and  a  metal  reel  seat  ordered  from  the  Sears, 


Members  of  the  North  Louisiana  Fly  Fishers  enjoy  a  day 
on  the  Bodcau  WMA  near  Shreveport. 


Roebuck  catalog,  stuck  a  small  casting  reel  (inverted)  on 
the  thing,  accepted  the  braided  casting  line  as  the  sole 
choice  available  and  gleefully  headed  for  the  local 
sawmill  pond.  I  do  not  recommend  that  you  emulate  my 
efforts. 

Buy  your  fly  rod.  If  you  happen  to  have  a  few  extra 
coins  rattling  in  a  secret  place  you  can  walk  boldly  into 
an  emporium  of  fly  fishing  gear  and  tell  the  man  or 
(if  you  are  lucky)  the  lady  what  kind  of  fishing  you 
prefer.  This  is  mostly  a  choice  of  little  fish  (bream)  or  big 
fish  (bass)  or  even  big  fish  (saltwater  fishing  for  tarpon 
and  such). 

If  you  don't  have  extra  coins  ajingling,  the  following 
points  will  help  guide  you  at  your  local  department 
store,  hardware  store  or  pawnshop. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  made  is  that  fly 
fishing  is  for  fun.  If  you  are  a  simple(minded)  meat 
hunter,  you  are  well  advised  to  stick  with  your  "hawg 
stick"  and  thirty  pound  test  rope.  Before  we  conclude, 
you  will  see  that  the  nature  of  the  fly  fishing  outfit 
includes  a  safety  valve,  called  a  "tippet,"  which  serves 
well  to  prevent  greediness. 

Although  some  aficionados  of  the  fly  rod  insist  that 
rod,  reel  and  line  be  perfectly  matched  for  a  particular 
species  of  fish,  it  just  ain't  so.  A  carefully  selected  outfit 
will  serve  quite  well  for  bream,  bass  and  even  specks 
and  rat  reds  on  the  coast. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  rod,  reel  and  line  be 
balanced,  or  matched  to  each  other. 

Selection  is  somewhat  simplified  by  markings  on  the 
rod  itself.  A  tag  affixed  to  the  shaft  will  usually  proclaim 
"Use  #5  or  6  line."  You  are  well  advised  to  follow  that 
recommendation. 

The  number  on  the  rod  and  line  designate  the  weight 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  behavior  of  the  outfit.  A 
number  six,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine  recommendation  for  a 
general  purpose  or  beginning  fly  rod. 

The  length  of  the  rod  will  correspond,  but  only 
roughly,  with  the  numerical  rating.  Our  example  may  be 
found  in  lengths  ranging  from  six  and  a  half  feet  to 
about  eight  and  a  half  feet.  A  number  eight  rod,  more 
suitable  for  larger  fish  such  as  bass,  may  run  in  the  ten 
foot  range.  The  saltwater  angler  seeking  really  hefty  fish 
may  well  select  a  heavy,  twelve  foot  wand.  A  #6  rod  of 
about  eight  feet  is  usually  best  for  the  beginner. 

As  with  bait  casting  and  spinning  rods,  fly  rods  have 
recently  been  "improved"  with  all  manner  of  super- 
sophisticated  space-age  materials.  If  you  can't  resist  the 
prestige  of  a  $200  rod,  suit  yourself.  Otherwise,  a 
brand  name  fiberglass  wand  will  do  quite  nicely,  thank 
you,  for  far  less  money. 

Some  attention  must  also  be  given  the  selection  of  a 
reel.  There  are  so-called  automatic  reels  available.  These 
are  spring  driven,  with  the  spring  being  wound  as  line 
is  stripped  out.  Then  one  has  only  to  touch  a  button 
or  lever  and  the  spring  will  whip  the  line  back  into  the 
spool.  Such  are  abominations  and  to  be  avoided.  They 
are  heavy,  noisy,  hard  to  control  and  they  destroy  the 
balance  of  all  but  the  heaviest  outfits. 
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Pick  a  simple,  light  reel  of  the  "single  action"  variety. 
On  a  fly  rod,  the  reel  is  intended  solely  to  store  line 
and  not  to  actually  fight  the  fish.  The  fighting  is  done 
with  the  rod  itself  and  the  line  is  retrieved  or  played  out 
through  the  "off"  hand. 

The  line  must  also  match  the  rod  and  reel.  The 
novitiate  must  realize  that,  in  fly  fishing,  you  cast  the 
line  itself  and  not  the  lure.  If  we  stick  with  our  selected 
#6  rod,  we  should  equip  it  with  a  #6  line.  A  slight 
mismatch,  say  a  #5  line  and  a  #6  rod,  will  do  no  great 
harm  and  some  may  even  prefer  it.  Larger  mismatches 
will  interfere  with  control  of  the  casts. 

Another  important  consideration  in  selecting  a  fly  line 
is  the  shape  of  the  line  itself,  remembering  that  it  is  the 
line  that  we  will  be  casting.  There  are  level  lines,  weight 
forward  lines,  double-tapered  lines  and  others.  There 
are  lines  that  float,  lines  that  sink,  lines  that  float  a 
bit  and  then  sink  slowly,  etc.,  etc. 

Avoiding  a  lot  of  technical  rubbish,  let's  simply  pick  a 
#6,  "double  tapered"  floating  line.  It  is  best  for  the 
beginner  and  best  for  most  fishing.  The  beauty  of  the 
double  taper  is  that  both  ends  are  tapered.  Once  the 
line  begins  to  wear,  we  can  simply  peel  it  off  the 
spool  and  swap  ends  with  it  and  have  a  brand 
new  line. 

Now  that  we  have  selected  our  equipment,  there  is 
only  a  bit  of  practice  between  the  fly  flsherman  and  the 
fly  fishing.  You  will  note  that  1  have  yet  to  mention 
leaders  and  lures.  This  is  because,  once  again,  you  will 
be  casting  the  line  and  not  the  lure. 

A  smooth,  open  area  of  the  yird  is  a  tine  place  to 
learn  to  fly  flsh.  You  will  need  about  thirty  feet  in  front 
of  you  and  thirty  behind  you. 

Firstly,  master  the  basic  pickup  and  cast.  Place  a 
paper  target  on  the  groimd  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  front 
of  your  position  and  strip  off  line  to  reach  it.  F'ace  the 
target,  feet  positioned  comfortably,  with  the  rod  in  your 
right  hand  (if  you  are  right  handed,  of  course).  The 
line  is  grasped  lighth'  with  the  left  hand  to  a\oid  pulling 
it  off  the  reel  during  the  cast. 

The  rod  tip  should  be  pointed  at  an  imaginary  spot 
about  a  foot  above  the  target  and  the  right  arm  should 
be  extended  but  not  stiffened.  During  the  initial  pickup, 
keep  the  wrist  straight,  so  that  the  rod  becomes  an 
extension  of  the  forearm. 

It  is  best  to  think  of  the  pickup,  or  back  cast,  and  the 
forward  cast,  or  delivery,  as  two  distinct  movements 
connected  by  a  slight  but  deliberate  pause.  Practice  for 
smoothness  and  avoid  jerking  or  snapping  the  rod  or 
line  at  any  point. 

The  pickup  is  made  by  bending  the  right  arm  at  the 
elbow,  bringing  the  rod  upward  in  a  smooth,  steadily 
accelerating  arc  until  it  is  slightK'  past  the  perpendicular, 
or  straight  up,  position.  This  is  accomplished  by  "break- 
ing" the  wrist  slightly  but  smoothly  as  the  forearm 
approaches  the  straight  up  position. 

Now  comes  the  most  critical  part  of  the  casting  action. 
With  the  forearm  straight  up,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  caster 
MUST  pause  and  allow  the  line  to  straighten  out  behind. 
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The  back  cast  or  pickup. 


ROD  TIPPED  POnwARD 
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The  forward  cast  or  delivery. 
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Timing  is  the  thing.  If  the  forward  cast  is  begun  too 
soon,  the  cast  will  probably  collapse  with  the  line 
tumbling  into  the  water  in  a  heap.  There  is  also  a  distinct 
possibility  that  the  premature  forward  cast  will  snap 
the  lure  and  leader  completely  off  the  line. 

If  the  line  is  allowed  to  hit  the  water  on  the  back  cast, 
accuracy  and  distance  of  the  forward  cast  will  be 
destroyed. 

With  only  a  little  practice  you  will  actually  be  able  to 
"feel"  the  correct  timing  and  be  able  to  commence 
the  delivery  at  the  moment  your  line  "turns  over,"  or 
straightens  out  behind  you. 

The  delivery  is  executed  by  bringing  the  forearm 
down,  once  again  with  a  smooth  acceleration,  and 
straightening  the  wrist  at  the  same  time.  The  "point  of 
aim"  for  the  cast  is  really  that  imaginary  spot  about  a 
foot  above  the  target.  The  goal  is  to  have  the  line 
straighten  out  completely  while  still  in  the  air  so  that  the 
lure  will  be  suspended  above  the  target.  It  will  then 
drop  naturally  to  the  surface. 

Once  the  basic  cast  is  mastered,  it  can  easily  be 
adapted  to  a  side  cast  motion  to  avoid  overhead  obsta- 
cles. With  proper  timing  and  coordination  the  line 
forms  a  narrow  loop  during  the  cast,  no  more  than  a 
couple  of  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  rod. 

Once  out  of  your  yard  and  on  the  water,  it  will  not  be 
practical  to  lay  out  your  line  to  begin  fishing.  "Pay 
out"  your  line  by  stripping  off  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
reel  and  flipping  it  out  in  front  of  you.  Grasp  the  line 
near  the  reel  with  the  left  hand  and  strip  off  another 
foot  or  so  by  extending  the  left  hand  forward  and  to  the 
left,  forming  a  large  "V"  in  the  line. 

Maintain  that  "V"  while  you  perform  a  basic  cast.  Just 
as  the  delivery  portion  of  the  cast  is  completed,  allow 
the  momentum  of  the  cast  to  pull  the  extra  line  smoothly 
through  the  guides. 

At  this  point,  you  may  want  to  learn  to  pay  out  your 
line  with  "false  casting."  Begin  as  before  and  make  a 
normal  pickup  and  delivery  but  do  not  let  the  line  settle 
to  the  surface.  As  the  line  straightens  before  you, 
immediately  begin  another  back  cast,  simultaneously 
stripping  a  couple  of  feet  of  line  from  the  reel  with  the 
left  hand. 

As  you  complete  the  next  delivery,  feed  the  extra  line 
smoothly  into  the  cast  as  the  line  straightens.  With 
practice,  you  will  be  able  to  make  any  number  of  false 
casts  and  pay  out  thirty  or  more  feet  of  line  before 
dropping  a  lure  on  the  water. 

Although  there  are  several  types  of  casts  performed 
with  a  fly  rod,  there  is  only  one  other  of  importance 
to  the  novice.  This  is  a  simple  maneuver  called  the 
"roll  cast." 

The  roll  cast  is  begun  the  same  as  the  basic  pick  up, 
except  that  the  rod  tip  is  raised  smoothly  and  slowly 
without  attempting  to  lift  the  end  of  the  line  from  the 
water's  surface  and  the  right  elbow  is  drawn  into  the 
body. 


At  this  point,  the  elbow  is  "shoved"  forward  at  the 
same  time  the  forearm  is  brought  down  and  the  wrist 
straightened. 

Properly  executed,  this  movement  will  cause  a  loop  to 
form  in  the  line  which  will  actually  "roll"  across  the 
surface.  Once  again,  all  it  takes  is  practice  to  make 
surprisingly  long  and  accurate  casts. 

You  are  now  ready  to  go  fishing.  You  will  need  a 
leader  or  "tippet"  between  the  heavy  fly  line  and  your 
lure.  You  can  buy  ready  made  tippets  or,  in  a  pinch, 
use  three  or  four  feet  of  lightweight  (3  lb.  test) 
monofilament. 

Lures,  commonly  called  "flies,"  are  a  matter  of  choice 
and  there  is  a  seemingly  endless  variety  available. 
Sponge  rubber  spiders  and  crickets  are  usually  produc- 
tive, as  are  small  "popping  bugs"  in  varied  colors  and 
patterns.  These  usually  work  best  when  twitched  gently 
. .  .not  popped.  If  in  doubt,  ask  a  tackle  merchant  or 
another  fisherman. 

That,  gentle  soul,  is  really  all  there  is  to  the  mechanics 
of  fly  fishing.  If  I  can,  then  you  can. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  true  magic  is  in  the 
mind.  Anyone  can  sit  in  a  bass  boat  and  chunk  junk  at 
the  bank.  Anyone  can  dangle  a  worm  in  the  mud.  It 
is  only  when  the  wand  is  tipped  forward,  horizontal  to 
the  water's  surface,  that  the  world's  worries  will  be 
forced  back  and  away  and  the  magic  will  settle  quietly 
about  you. 


The  roll  cast  is  especially  useful  if  there  is  no  room  for 
a  back  cast. 
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Conservation 
Reserve:  BOTH 

FARMER  AND 
WILDLIFE  BENEFIT 


By  Mike  Olinde 


THE  CONSERVATION  Reserve 
Section  of  the  1985  Farm  Bill  is  a 
voluntary  federal  program 
designed  to  improve  soil,  water,  and 
wildlife  resources  on  farmlands 
with  highly  erodible  soils  or  with 
fields  marginally  suited  for  agricul- 
ture. Some  40-45  million  acres  have 
been  identified  as  eligible  nationwide 
with  approximately  178,000  acres 
located  in  Louisiana.  Under  the 
program  landowners  who  retire 
qualified  lands  and  implement  a 
conservation  practice  are  eligible  to 
receive  rental  payments  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  and  a  one-time  cost- 
share  payment  (approximately  50 
percent)  for  the  conservation 
practice. 

Of  the  acceptable  conservation 
practices,  planting  trees  (and  shrubs) 
will  probably  provide  the  greatest 
wildlife  benefits.  This  practice  can 
also  be  advantageous  to  the  land- 
owner. Besides  the  protection  against 
soil  erosion,  trees  are  inexpensive, 
easy  to  plant  and  require  little  main- 
tenance. Additionally,  the  trees 
planted  become  the  property  of  the 
landowner  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year 
period,  thereby  providing  a  source  of 
income  in  future  years.  In  many 
instances,  the  monetary  return  for 
trees  will  be  eight  to  ten  percent 
above  inflation  over  the  life  of  the 
stand.  Add  to  these  benefits  the 
greater  esthetics  and  benefit  to 
wildlife  and  planting  trees  becomes  a 
very  desirable  conservation  practice 
to  select  under  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program. 

What  Lands  Are  Eligible  for  the 
Program?  Some  lands  are  eligible  in 
just  about  every  parish  of  the  state. 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
however,  ultimately  determines 
which  lands  are  eligible  based  on  the 
soil  classification  of  the  field. 

What  Species  of  Trees  Can  Be 
Planted?  A  wide  variety  of  hard- 
woods including  many  species  of  oak 
and  sweet  pecan  as  well  as  pine  are 
eligible  for  planting  on  most  lands.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary  to  plant 
entire  fields  to  a  single  tree  species. 
In  fact,  diverse  forests  (a  mix  of 
several  tree  species)  provide  better 
wildlife  habitat  than  solid  stands  of 
one  type  of  tree.  With  this  in  mind, 
large  hardwood  plantings  should 
consist  of  more  than  one  species. 
Those  whci  opt  to  plant  large  fields  of 
predominantly  pine  should  consider 
establishing  a  number  of  hardwood 
plots  of  several  acres  as  well  as 
planting  drains  to  hardwoods.  In  this 
manner,  wildlife  benefits  can  be 
greatly  increased. 

Who  Will  Assist  in  the  Planning 
of  Reforestation  and  Wildlife  Man- 
agement? The  Office  of  Forestry  is 


responsible  for  developing  tree 
planting  plans  for  parhcipants  under 
"CP3,  Tree  Planting,"  one  of  seven 
qualified  conservation  practices. 
They,  however,  want  to  tailor  the  plan 
to  individual  wants  and  needs,  so  be 
sure  to  take  an  active  part.  If  you 
are  interested  in  both  wildlife  and 
timber  let  your  forester  know.  Addi- 
tionally, the  SCS  biologists,  who 
will  ultimately  provide  wildlife 
management  plans,  may  be  involved 
with  reforestation  as  tree  planting 
is  an  acceptable  practice  under  "CP4, 
Permanent  Wildlife  Habitat," 
another  of  the  qualified  conservation 
practices.  The  permanent  wildlife 
habitat  option  also  has  a  number  of 
other  wildlife  management  features 
which  individuals  may  want  to  utilize 
in  developing  a  conservation 
program. 

Bids  for  the  1987  crop  year  will  be 
taken  in  August.  If  you  have  any 
quesHons  concerning  eligibility  for 
this  program,  contact  your  local  ACS 
office  immediately. 
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A  Rare  Find 


By  Sara  Ann  Harris 

Be  it  the  yellow  fringeless  orchid  which 
splatters  color  throughout  our  bogs,  a 
chenier  woodland,  or  the  mysterious 
Florida  panther  now  perhaps  only 
hearsay,  policymakers  have  a  source  on 
such  rarities  for  needed  information  on 
myriad  conservation  and  land  use 
decisions. 

No  PLACE  ELSE  is  there  such  a  fount  of  precious 
information  on  Louisiana's  rare  plants,  natural 
communities  and  endangered  animals  than  with 
the  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage  Program.  It  houses  a 
central  repository  of  such  scientific  information  never 
before  compiled.  Be  it  the  Louisiana  blue  star,  a  delicate 
white  bloom  endangered  globally,  or  the  yellow  fringe- 
less  orchid  which  splatters  color  throughout  our  pine 
woodland  bogs,  public  and  private  policymakers  now 
have  easy  access  to  the  story  on  these  singular  treasures. 
In  this  storehouse,  which  necessitates  continuous 
updating,  they  can  tap  into  extensive  information  and 
the  sources  thereof  on  Louisiana's  unique  natural 
communities  such  as  the  chenier  woodlands,  sandy 
ridges  on  our  southwest  coast  rooted  with  scruffy  live 
oaks  and  an  understory  of  jungle-like  palmettos  and 
cacti.  These  "abandoned"  coastlines  are  distinguished 
in  that  they  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  country.  The 
inventory  provides  needed  information  for  myriad 
conservation  and  land  use  decisions  including  those 
affecting  endangered  and  threatened  species  such  as  the 
mysterious  Florida  panther,  the  wild  red  wolf  or  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  which  resides  in  our  piney 
woodlands  but  is  threatened  globally. 

Accessible  via  a  system  of  well  organized  computer 
and  manual  files,  as  well  as  carefully  plotted  maps,  the 
state  ecological  inventory  represents  the  sleuthing  of 
a  surprisingly  small  staff  consisting  of  an  ecologist, 
a  botanist,  a  zoologist  and  a  data  management  techni- 
cian who  are  combing  the  state's  herbariums,  picking 
the  brains  of  botanists  and  professional  biologists, 
attending  to  what  publications  are  presently  available 
and  perusing  our  savannahs,  freshwater  marshes  and 
scenic  streams  for  primary  source  material. 

The  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage  Program  is  the 
identification  arm  of  The  Nature  Conservancy,  a  na- 
tional, non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  identifying, 
managing  and  protecting  these  rarities.  Like  the  forty 
other  heritage  programs,  Louisiana's  was  founded 
by  the  Conservancy  then  taken  under  the  wing  of  state 
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government.  Over  the  last  two  years,  it  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Conservancy.  It 
became  evident  that  the  objectives  of  the  program  were 
closely  aligned  with  those  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  Tapping  into  the  Rockefeller  Fund,  the 
department  was  able  to  adopt  the  heritage  program  in 
an  interagency  arrangement.  The  funding  of  the  heritage 
program  is  in  keeping  with  the  original  intent  of  the 
use  of  these  monies.  Temporarily,  the  new  program  will 
still  be  housed  by  DNR  and  receive  in-kind  services. 

Already  designated  as  the  conservation  agency 
to  protect  endangered  species.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
welcomes  the  new  staff  who  have  in  a  short  time  more 
than  proven  their  expertise.  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Fur  and  Refuge  James  Manning  commented 
that  since  the  heritage  program  came  on  the  scene 
"everybody  (LDWF  administration)  has  had  a  keen 
interest  in  it.  They  have  done  a  trcmcinious  job  of  collect- 
ing data."  Though  a  section  of  Fur  and  Refuge,  the 
Louisiana  Natural  Heritage  Program  will  benefit  all 
divisions  of  the  department  with  timely  information  on 
habitat,  fish,  game  and  non-game  animals  of  all  kinds, 
and  plants  (unusual  varieties  rather  than  food  species). 

"Records  (on  these  'elements,'  in  the  parlance  of 
the  heritage  program)  are  indexed  by  name,  location, 
status,  watershed  and  land  ownership  creating  a  flexible 
system  that  can  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  user 
needs,"  Coordinator  Nancy  Jo  Craig  explained.  At  the 
top  of  the  list  of  critical  uses  of  the  inventory  is  land 
protection:  land  owners  and  managers  of  public  lands 
are  informed  of  the  presence  of  special  resources  so 
that,  for  instance.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Office  of  State 
Parks,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  National  Park  Service  can  prioritize  the 
protection  of  these  features. 

The  data  bank  is  available  so  that  agencies  will  not 
have  to  reinvent  the  wheel  when  inciividualiy  preparing 
Environmental  impact  Assessments.  Such  accessibility 
works  to  protect  many  biological  resources  when,  for 
example,  DOTD  plans  bridges  and  roads,  DEQ  issues 
permits  for  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes,  DNR  executes 
land  use  permits  in  coastal  areas  and  LDWF  selects 
scenic  streams. 

The  heritage  program  provides  information  on  sensi- 
tive or  exemplary  biological  features  within  our  state's 
managed  areas-sure  to  facilitate  the  complex  task  of 
resource  management.  A  file  on  each  of  LDWF's  wildlife 
management  areas  records  all  manner  of  rare  natural 
"elements"  within  those  acres. 

"Through  the  inventory,  gaps  in  our  current  knowl- 
edge become  evident.  Results  from  the  inventory  guide 
new  research,  and  the  data  base  itself  provides  a  long 
term  educational  source"  for  universities  and  private 
researchers,  Craig  added. 
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The  Nature  Conservancy  eleven  years  ago,  funded  by 
memberships  and  grant  monies,  successfully  spear- 
headed a  project  to  save  the  most  treasured  gifts  of  our 
natural  heritage  while  at  the  same  time  understanding 
that  we  probably  cannot  conserve  it  all.  Their  goal 
was  to  "establish  heritage  programs  throughout  the 
country  and  create  computer  capabilities  for  a  national 
biological  data  base  unequaled  in  the  world." 

The  ecosystem  in  which  we  live  is  extremely  compli- 
cated. As  a  board  member  for  the  Conservancy  ex- 
plained: "In  general,  natural  systems  are  too  complex 
for  our  understanding.  Nonetheless,  we  do  know 
that  species  rely  on  each  other  in  an  intricate  network  of 
relationships.  If  you  cut  one  string  in  a  net,  you  proba- 
bly have  not  greatly  damaged  the  net.  But  if  you  cut 
another  string  every  day,  you  will  begin  to  see  some 
serious  holes.  Keep  it  up,  and  you  will  have  to  buy 
a  new  net.  The  trouble  is,  we  can't  buy  new  natural 
systems." 

Coupling  the  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage  Program 
with  such  a  productive  and  aggressive  conservation 
agency  as  LDWF  with  a  staff  of  professional  biologists 
which  shoulder  the  management  responsibility  for 
1,086,711  acres  of  preserved  wildlife  territory  plus  refuge 
lands  opens  up  diverse  possibilities  for  both  brood  and 
fledgling  programs.  All  concerned  foresee  great  benefit 
to  the  mammoth  task  of  managing  one  of  the  country's 
largest  wildlife  and  fisheries  resource  holdings. 


The  rare  pinelands  lily  (Liliiim  catesbaie)  has  been  spotted  in 
the  pines  of  our  Florida  parishes. 
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Gros-becs  Aplenty 


Story  and  Photography 
By  Bill  Ford 


THE  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURE  of  night  herons  is  thT 
large  thick  black  beaks,  hence  the  Cajun  and 
French  name  "gros-bec."  Although  there  is  a 
tendency  to  call  all  night  herons  "gros-becs,"  it  is  thel 
yellow-crowned  night  heron  that  is  seen  most  in  the  | 
Louisiana  swamps  at  this  time  of  year.  Night  herons,' 
both  yellow-crowned  and  black-crowned,  grow  to 
an  average  of  24  inches  in  height  and  have  slate-grey  i 
bodies  with  long,  thin  yellowish  legs.  The  primary 
difference  between  the  two  herons  is  the  yellow  crov\ 
and  plumage  of  the  male  yellow-crowned  heron  with 
white  cheeks,  whereas  the  black-crowned  has  a  blacli 
crown  and  back  with  white  underparts.  The  range  ofi 
gros-becs  extends  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts  and  '> 
far  south  as  South  America. 
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lOne  never  seems  to  see  flocks  of  gros-becs  flying 
lerhead.  Rather,  they  come  in  as  singles,  flying  at  or 
i;ht  above  tree  level  to  nest  with  their  own  or  other 
I'rons.  Although  listed  as  migratory  birds,  it  seems 
'at  gros-becs  are  loners,  living  in  the  same  general 
;nge  and  coming  together  to  nest  in  the  earlv  spring. 
.?sts  are  built  in  cypress  trees  and  contain  three  to  six 
l;ht  blue  eggs.  After  hatching,  young  fledglings  mature 
'  flight  age  within  about  six  weeks. 
(Swamps  provide  gros-becs  with  plenty  of  food, 
^nall  fish,  crustaceans  and  small  insects.  Contrary 
popular  belief,  herons  do  not  stab  fish,  but  catch 
em  with  their  bills,  toss  them  in  the  air  and  swallow 
cm  head  first.  Gros-becs  are  protected  by  federal  law 
id  hunting  or  trapping  them  is  strictly  forbidden. 
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Justice  Rides 
the  Tides 

By  Bob  Sheldon 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 


In  the  trackless  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  SWEP  agents  are 
a  reassuring  sight.  They 
can  lend  a  can  of  oil  to  a 
boater  who's  blown  a  line 
and  advise  another  where 
the  fishing's  better. 

THE  WORD  IS  OUT  among  outlaw 
fishermen,  and  they're  steering 
clear  of  Louisiana's  long  coast- 
line. The  easy  pickings  have  ended; 
there's  no  place  to  hide. 

The  word  is  out  among  lifesaving 
and  disaster  relief  agencies.  They 
know  where  to  turn  for  round-the- 
clock  help  from  skilled  crews  backed 
up  by  seagoing  rescue  equipment. 

The  word  is  out,  too,  among 
commercial  and  sport  fishermen, 
boat  owners  and  conservation- 
minded  citizens  in  general.  They  can 
count  on  a  vigilant  application  of 
the  law  that  fosters  and  protects  state 
marine  resources  while  assuring 
each  his  fair  share  of  nature's  bounty. 


And  the  word  in  all  three  instances 
is  the  same.  It's  SWEP-the  Saltwater 
Enforcement  Patrol. 

SWEP  consists  of  a  minifleet  of  two 
ultramodern  motor  vessels  manned 
by  seven  hard-working  wildlife 
agents.  It  is  the  operating  arm  in  i 
state  territorial  waters  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  the  Louisiana  ' 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. | 

The  unit  is  based  on  Lake  Pont-       I 
chartrain  near  the  foot  of  West  End 
Blvd.  in  New  Orleans,  where  the 
department  maintains  wharf  facilities 
and  a  communications  center.  It  is 
directed  from  enforcement  headquar- 
ters in  Baton  Rouge  by  Maj.  Charlie 
Clark,  the  state's  boating  safety 
officer. 

In  its  present  form  SWEP  is  just 
three  years  old.  Its  47-foot  Delta  Tide 
was  commissioned  in  April  1983, 
and  the  63-foot  Rip  Tide  the  following 
September.  The  sister  Tides  replaced 
a  single  smaller  boat  confined  to 
lake  duty. 

Enforcement  along  the  coast  had 
always  been  rudimentary.  Depart- 
ment planes  and  small  watercraft 
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could  spot  violators,  but  poachers  in 
big  boats  made  easy  getaways, 
especially  if  they  were  near  the  state 
line. 

As  soon  as  the  powerful  new  Tides 
ventured  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  all 
that  changed  drastically  and  immedi- 
ately. "It  was  like  shooting  fish  in  a 
barrel,"  says  Maj.  Clark. 

Wildlife  agents  boarded  every 
fishing  boat  they  saw  and  found  that 
one  of  every  seven  was  unlicensed. 
Among  the  violators,  85  percent  were 
from  out  of  state.  All  were  slapped 
with  tickets. 

The  Tides  kept  the  heat  on.  Under 
field  supervisor  Willy  Dufrene, 
who  admits  "we  were  green  at  first," 
the  agents  learned  the  hard  way  to 
outmaneuver  fleeing  poachers  or  to 
beat  them  at  such  ruses  as  cutting 
loose  illegal  nets. 

Today,  all  new  agents,  no  matter 
where  in  Louisiana  they  are  to  be 
stationed,  get  a  week's  training 
aboard  the  patrol  boats. 


Significantly,  the  opening  of  the 
1986  shrimp  season,  shepherded  by 
the  Delta  Tide  and  the  Rip  Tide,  was 
carried  out  in  peaceful  contrast  to  the 
tumultuous  earlier  years.  Offenders 
were  few  and  far  between.  Especially 
noticeable  by  their  absence  were 
those  who  try  to  jump  the  gun  on  the 
6a.m.  official  start. 

The  Tides  carry  two-man  crews.  A 
Coast  Guard-licensed  skipper  is  at 
the  helm,  and  a  second  wildlife  agent 
performs  most  other  duties,  includ- 
ing the  boarding  of  vessels  being 
checked. 

The  crews  work  seven  days  at  a 
stretch,  then  get  a  week  off.  Each 
workday  is  at  least  12  hours  long;  16 
hours  is  not  uncommon.  At  almost 
any  time  of  day  or  night,  one  or  both 
vessels  are  on  the  prowl. 

Boat  captains  Peter  Bordes,  Rusty 
Landrv  and  AUessandro  Rillieux  pair 
off  with  agents  Irvin  Lacrouts,  John 
Lopez  and  Mike  Welch.  Willy  Du- 
frene fills  in  when  one  of  them  is 


Agent  inventories  confiscated  nets. 
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Agents  on  SWEP  patrol  always  on 
lookout  for  offshore  poachers. 


called  ashore  to  testify  in  court  or  for 
any  other  reason.  Owing  to  state 
government  economies,  the  comple- 
ment is  shorthanded  by  three  men. 

The  Tides  are  ready  to  cope  with 
virtually  any  emergency.  Each  has 
sleeping  accommodations  for  several 
additional  agents. 

Besides  their  routine  sweeps,  the 
Tides  swing  into  action  whenever  one 
of  the  department's  pontoon- 
equipped  planes  reports  sighHng  an 
obvious  violation  or  potential  trouble 
spot.  All  citizen  complaints  are 
followed  up. 

Sophisticated  electronic  gear, 
including  radar  and  loran,  enable  the 
agents  to  nab  their  quarry  in  hot 
pursuit  and  to  make  good  court  cases 
by  precisely  fixing  the  site  of  an 
alleged  offense.  In  three  years  they 
have  confiscated  well  over  1,000 
illicitly  used  nets-in  itself  an  expen- 
sive headache  for  poachers. 

When  they're  not  reading  the 
Miranda  Card  to  scofflaws,  SWEP 


agents  have  a  good  deal  more  to  keep  ; 
them  busy. 

They  and  the  Tides  are  on  constant 
call  from  SELSAR-the  Southeast 
Louisiana  Search  and  Rescue  team, 
representing  some  two  dozen 
military,  police  and  civil  public-safety 
agencies  on  all  levels  of  government. 
Last  year  alone,  the  Tides  were  put  to 
the  test  in  three  hurricanes. 

Seafarers  occasionally  express 
annoyance  when  the  Tides  stop  them 
for  a  routine  check  of  fishing  license, 
boat  registration,  lifejackets  and  fire 
extinguishers.  In  the  trackless  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  however,  SWEP  agents  are  a 
reassuring  sight.  They  can  lend  a 
can  of  oil  to  a  boater  who's  blown  a 
line  and  advise  another  where  the 
fishing's  better. 

Skipper  Rusty  Landry  speaks  for 
all  lawmen  when  he  concludes: 
"Most  people  know  what's  right  and 
try  to  do  it.  And  more  guys  like  us 
than  don't." 


When  out  on  open  water  for  days  at  a  time,  agents  have  to  be  ready  for  anything.  This  includes  precautionary 
measures  such  as  proper  engine  maintenance,  unexpected  emergency  underwater  repairs  and  even  routine 
housekeeping  duties. 
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Just  as  the  lure  passes  that  inch  from  the 
tree,  the  water's  surface  literally  explodes 
and  something  zvith  all  the  force  of  a 
monster  from  the  deep  engulfs  it. 


SUMMER  IS  A  GREAT  time  of  the  year  for  outdoor 
enthusiasts  as  a  multitude  of  acti\'ities  compete  for 
your  time.  But,  of  all  the  possibilities,  there's 
something  extra  special  about  being  out  on  the  water  in 
the  earlv  morning  hours  topwater  fishing  for  a  crafty 
old  largemouth  and  watching  the  outdoor  world  wake 
up  before  \'our  eves. 

The  morning  stillness  is  soon  interrupted  by  awaking 
birds  as  an  array  of  "good  mornings"  greet  you  from 
every  tree.  Dawn  has  just  made  its  first  little-bittv  crack 
and  vou  have  placed  vour  lure  a  few  feet  past  an  old 
cypress  tree  with  low  branches  whose  small,  com- 
pressed needles  are  only  a  couple  of  inches  from 
the  water. 

Now  with  a  quiet  stroke  of  the  paddle,  vou  position 
your  boat  so  you  can  bring  your  line  under  those  limbs- 
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easy-the  lure  has  to  pass  less  than  an  inch  from  the 
tree  trunk.  A  twitch  of  the  rod  once,  twitch  again  and 
the  lure  is  "working."  Just  as  the  lure  passes  that 
inch  from  the  tree  the  water's  surface  literally  explodes 
and  something  with  all  the  force  of  a  monster  from 
the  deep  engulfs  it.  The  fight  is  on.  You  have  just  been 
introduced  to  Mister  Largemouth's  breakfast  table 
manners.  It  will  make  the  heart  skip  a  beat  or  two. 

Topwater  bass  fishing  is  more  than  just  luck;  although, 
if  you  don't  catch  anv  fish  you  can  always  blame  it  on 
bad  luck.  Knowing  a  few  basics  can  put  the  rabbit's  foot 
on  your  side.  Largemouth  bass  will  hit  on  top  most  of 
the  year  somewhere  in  Louisiana,  but  the  best  time 
of  the  year  is  from  late  spring  through  the  summer 
months. 

Set  the  alarm  early  because  the  best  topwater  fishing 
is  from  first  light  until  the  sun  brightens  up  the  water. 
Picking  a  morning  that  is  overcast  will  lengthen  your 
fishing  time.  In  some  lakes  such  as  Lake  Concordia,  the 
bass  just  quit  when  the  sun  starts  to  shine  on  the  water, 
while  in  other  lakes  such  as  Lake  St.  John  or  some  of 
the  old  rivers  along  the  Mississippi  River,  Mister  Large- 
mouth will  hit  topwater  lures  on  up  into  the  morning. 
The  bass  just  seem  to  move  to  the  shady  side  of  trees 
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and  piers.  Knowing  what  any  given  lake  will  do  requires 
taking  time  to  fish  these  lakes  more  than  once  and 
under  different  weather  conditions. 

Since  weather  has  been  mentioned,  wind  will  make  a 
difference  in  how  or  if  topwater  fishing  will  be  produc- 
tive. The  calmer  the  wind,  the  better.  Weather  will  also 
determine  where  on  the  lake  you  can  fish.  Look  for 
those  places  where  the  water  is  as  slick  as  glass.  The 
fish  seem  to  see  the  action  of  the  lure  much  better  when 
there  are  no  ripples. 

As  the  water  warms  up  after  a  cold  winter,  fish 
activity  picks  up.  This  activity  includes  the  species  that 
largemouth  bass  feed  on  such  as  threadfin  shad.  Most 
topwater  lures  are  designed  to  resemble  a  species 
that  the  bass  use  as  food.  Basically,  topwater  lures  can 
be  placed  in  two  categories:  those  that  make  noise 
and  those  that  don't.  Both  come  in  all  shapes  and  colors. 

Some  of  the  noise  makers  have  spinners  on  the  tails, 
while  others  have  spinners  on  both  ends.  The  spinners 
give  the  lure  a  fluttering  action  which  Old  Mister 
Largemouth  evidently  reacts  to  as  he  would  an  injured 
minnow  or  shad.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  may 
fish  the  lures.  One  is  with  short  straight  jerks  (2"- 4") 
interrupted  by  a  couple  of  seconds  pause.  Or,  using  a 
light  action  rod,  you  can  make  the  lure  walk  or  move 
from  side  to  side.  This  is  accomplished  by  twitching  the 
rod  tip  causing  the  lure  to  move  left,  then  cranking  a 
quarter  turn  on  the  reel  handle,  twitching  the  tip  again, 
turning  a  quarter  turn,  twitching,  turning  a  quarter 
turn,  and  so  on.  You  develop  a  rhythm  that  causes  your 


Casting  accuracy  is  a  must.  The  lure  must  be  placed  right  up  next  to  where  you  believe  a  bass  is  hiding. 
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lure  to  move  from  side  to  side.  This  type  of  retrieve 
works  better  on  lures  that  have  the  single  spinner  on 
the  rear. 

Still  another  kind  of  noise  maker  is  the  chugger  type 
lure,  which  when  moved  straight  forward  gives  a 
popping  motion.  This  should  be  worked  by  moving  the 
lure  a  few  inches,  then  pausing.  This  type  of  lure  is  also 
a  natural  for  "walking"  as  previously  mentioned. 

One  other  new  noise  maker  should  also  be  mentioned. 
This  lure,  called  a  buzz  bait,  looks  like  a  spinner  bait, 
skirt  and  all.  And  buzz  it  does.  It  is  effective  when 
retrieved  fast  and  steady.  Or  once,  just  pass  that  old 
stump  or  tree  where  you  know  Mister  Bass  is  hiding, 
pause  and  let  your  lure  sink. 

Now  let's  look  at  quiet  lures.  Most  of  this  type  resem- 
ble bait  fish.  Move  the  lure  with  short  twitches  of  the 
rod.  The  lure  should  dive  only  a  few  inches  under  the 
water  with  a  great  wiggling  motion,  then  pop  back 
to  the  top.  Now  twitch  again.  Some  mornings  longer 
pauses  are  needed.  If  one  way  doesn't  produce  then  try 
something  else. 

This  type  of  lure  will  give  the  appearance  of  an 
injured  minnow  that  after  a  brief  struggle  to  escape  only 
pops  back  to  the  surface  to  rest  and  try  again. 

Putting  action  into  the  lures  can  be  made  easier  with  a 
light  action  (limber)  or  fast  tip  rod.  It  is  difficult  to 
"walk"  a  lure  with  a  worm  rod.  So  if  you  are  having 
trouble  with  the  action  of  topwater  lures  then  check 
your  rod. 

This  leads  us  to  what  may  be  the  most  important 


thing  needed  in  topwater  fishing-CASTiNG  accuracy.  In 
early  morning  hours,  largemouth  bass  will  hide  and 
wait  to  ambush  breakfast.  Or  they  may  be  way  back 
underneath  limbs  seeking  a  quiet  resting  place.  So  you 
have  to  get  the  lure  to  where  they  are.  Even  if  it  is  not 
hungry,  putting  a  lure  in  its  living  room  makes  it  mad 
enough  to  hit.  You  see.  Old  Mister  Largemouth  is 
not  noted  for  an  even  disposition. 

Practice,  practice,  and  more  practice  is  the  only  way 
you  can  achieve  any  degree  of  accuracy  with  rod  and 
reel.  Remember,  when  practicing,  that  you  will  most 
probably  be  using  a  side  arm  cast  since  this  will  allow 
you  to  get  under  or  around  low-hanging  limbs.  A 
boat  that  places  the  fisherman  close  to  the  water  would 
be  better  for  accuracy  than  sitting  high  in  one  of  those 
throne-like  bass  chairs.  You  have  to  get  the  lure  close  to 
the  object  where  you  believe  that  a  bass  is  hiding.  Four 
inches  away  is  not  good  enough.  You  must  place  the  lure 
an  inch  awav  or  make  it  come  past  the  tree  or  pier  an 
inch  away. 

One  more  tip  before  you  head  toward  the  lake-make 
a  few  topwater  bass  fishing  trips  with  someone  who  has 
the  experience.  I  can  remember  my  first  introduction  to 
the  act  of  topwater  fishing.  It  was  with  the  late  Mr.  Pat 
Barron  and  Mayo  York.  Mayo  is  the  most  accurate 
bait  caster  1  have  ever  fished  with.  Learning  a  few  tips 
from  experienced  topwater  bass  anglers  will  be  well 
worth  the  time. 

1  can  still  remember  Mayo's  advice,  "You've  got  to  put 
that  chugger  in  their  living  room." 


An  alternative  is  casting  the  lure  past  the  fish's  hiding  place  and  maneuvering  it  close  during  retrieval. 
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The  Big,  Big 
Classroom  at 
Bayou  Pigeon 


By  Bob  Sheldon 


It  is  unique.  It  is  a 
haven  for  wildlife,  a 
laboratory  and  a 
learning  center  all 
rolled  into  one,  and  it 
holds  even  greater 
promise  for  the  future. 


IN  THE  STEAMY  DOG  DAYS  of  a 
Louisiana  summer,  the  people 
who  work  and  live  at  Indigo 
Island  look  forward  to  crisp  winter 
twilights  when  the  flocks  return 
to  feed. 

Repeated  daily  at  dusk,  it  is  a  show 
to  remember.  Waves  of  birds  fill  the 
fading  heavens,  then  wheel  and 
home  in  on  the  three  man-made 
ponds.  As  they  hit  the  water,  you  can 
just  make  them  out  as  bluewing  teal. 


The  researchers  and  students  at 
the  Indigo  Island  Crawfish  and 
Migratory  Waterfowl  Experiment 
Station  never  tire  of  the  spectacle.  Foi 
them,  as  for  many  Louisianans,  the 
ducks  symbolize  a  way  of  life. 

The  2,000-acre,  privately  owned 
facility  near  the  hamlet  of  Bayou 
Pigeon  extends  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  be- 
tween the  Grand  River  and  Lake 
Natchez. 

It  is  unique.  It  is  a  haven  for  wild- 
life, a  laboratory  and  a  learning 
center  all  rolled  into  one,  and  it  holds 
even  greater  promise  for  the  future. 
If  plans  materialize,  it  may  help 
propel  the  nation  into  a  new  era  of 
high-protein  food  production 
through  aquaculture. 

Indigo  Island  is  the  creation  of 
New  Orleans  businessman  Frank  B. 
Williams,  whose  family  for  a  century 
has  owned  88,000  acres  of  the  At- 
chafalaya Basin  and  surrounding 
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area.  Among  his  numerous  interests, 
Williams  is  board  chairman  of  the 
landholding  concern  of  Williams,  Inc. 

Williams  has  been  a  bird  hunter 
since  his  father  first  thrust  a  shotgun 
in  his  hands  on  his  10th  birthday  in 
1931.  He  is  a  national  leader  in  Ducks 
Unlimited  and  has  been  recognized 
many  times  for  his  philanthropies 
in  behalf  of  wildlife. 

In  ceremonies  not  long  ago,  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion bestowed  on  him  its  title  of 
Conservationist  of  the  Year.  At  the 
same  time  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  paid  tribute  to  Williams, 
Inc.,  as  Conservationist  of  the  Year 
among  commercial  entities. 

In  the  Indigo  Island  enterprise, 
Frank  Williams  excerises  his  pen- 
chants for  both  good  works  and  good 
business. 

Although  the  experiment  station  is 
not  equipped  to  handle  a  steady 
stream  of  visitors,  Williams  opens  its 
gates  to  eighth-and  ninth-grade 
pupils.  That  is  the  best  age  group,  he 
says,  for  inculcating  a  respect  for 
wildlife  resources. 

On  walking  tours  and  boat  rides, 
the  youngsters  sample  the  varied 
terrain-freshwater  marshes,  cypress- 
tupelo  wetlands,  hardwood  bottom- 
lands, the  cleared  area  with  its 
artificial  ponds-and  glimpse  its  bird, 
ianimal  and  reptile  populations. 

They  hear  lectures  from  the  Indigo 
Island  staff  and  also  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

The  children  are  introduced  to  the 
ethics  of  hunting  and  learn  what 
game  management  can  do.  Frank 
Williams  notes  that  at  one  time  the 
area  had  no  resident  deer;  today  deer 
are  plentiful. 

1     Indigo  Island  also  serves  as  an 
outdoor  classroom  and  workshop  for 
university  science  students  pursuing 
master's  degrees  and  doctorates. 
Living  quarters,  study  facilities  and 
income-earning  opportunities  are 
provided . 

Generally,  there  are  three  to  six 
students  carrying  out  research  proj- 
ects in  cooperation  with  Louisiana 
State  University.  As  an  example 
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Aerial  view  shows  some  of  the  manmade  ponds  at  2,000-acre  Indigo  Island 
Crawfish  and  Migratory  Waterfowl  Experiment  Station. 


After  tree  thinning,  light  meter  is  used  to  test  amount  of  sunlight  to  help 
determine  suitability  for  target  plant  species. 
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Indigo  Island  is  one  of  few 

private  stations  federally 

licensed  to  band  birds. 

Waterfowl  trap  (top)  is 

baited  with  corn.  Trapped 

birds  are  then  banded 

(center)  prior  to  release 

(bottom). 


of  the  depth  of  their  studies,  Richard 
Peter  Martin  last  year  submitted  a 
thesis  on  the  "Ecology  of  Foraging 
Wading  Birds  at  Crayfish  Ponds  and 
the  Impact  of  Bird  Predation  on 
Commercial  Crayfish  Harvest." 

James  Ronald  Nassar,  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  at  present  evaluating  aerial 
surveys  of  the  mottled  duck,  has 
joined  biologists  Dave  Hayden  and 
Andy  Harrison  in  handling  the 
visiting  children's  groups. 

Hayden  and  Harrison  are  full-time 
staff  members  at  Indigo  Island, 
Hayden  since  1980  and  Harrison 
since  1984.  Harrison,  incidentally, 
completed  work  on  his  master's 
degree  at  the  experiment  station.  A 
former  enforcement  agent  for  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,! 
he  recently  was  elected  president  of 
Operation  Came  Thief,  the  privately 
funded  citizens'  campaign  to  wipe 
out  poaching  in  Louisiana. 

Over  the  years  biologists  have 
succeeded  in  attracting  more  and 
more  migratory  waterfowl  to  Indigo 
Island.  Starting  late  in  November, 
at  least  100,000  birds  comprising  18  oi 
19  species  touch  down  in  the  cleared 
enclosure. 

Some  stay  the  entire  winter  while 
others  rest  and  move  on.  Forage 
grasses  abound. 

Among  ducks,  there  are  12,000  to 
15,000  mallards,  4,000  to  5,000  scaup 
2,000  woodducks,  plus  widgeon, 
gadwall,  greenwing  and  bluewing 
teal.  It  is  the  bluewings  that  fly 
off  each  morning  to  explore  neigh- 
boring wetlands,  then  return  at 
sunset  to  feed  and  pass  the  night. 

A  nesting  colony  of  wading  birds 
includes  snowy  egrets,  little  blue 
herons  and  Louisiana  herons.  Every 
year  the  rookery  produces  4,000  to 
5,000  young. 

Indigo  Island  is  one  of  the  few 
private  stations  federally  licensed  to 
band  birds.  In  four  years,  6,000 
ducks,  coots  and  wading  birds  have 
been  banded  as  a  means  of  tracing 
their  migration,  distribution  and 
mortality  patterns. 

The  same  ponds  that  accommodate 
the  ducks  consistently  yield  150,000 
to  160,000  pounds  of  crawfish  even 
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when  the  adjoining  Atchafalaya  Basin 
is  having  a  poor  season. 

Frank  Williams  was  one  of  the  first 
to  sense  the  possibilities  of  a  world- 
wide market  for  crawfish,  and  craw- 
fish farming  was  what  he  had  in 
mind  when  he  started  to  develop 
Indigo  Island  in  1965. 

The  swampy  site  had  a  levee 
dating  back  to  1919  when  it  had  been 
cut  over  for  timber.  With  no  past 
experience  to  go  by,  Williams  ran  into 
trouble  getting  the  area  pumped  out 
and  cleared  and  suitable  ponds  built. 

Dr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow  of  LSU  laid 
out  a  reclamation  and  wildlife- 
sheltering  program  and  took  charge 
of  it  when  he  retired  from  the  univer- 
sity in  1977.  An  academic  and  a 
visionary,  Glasgow  told  Williams  the 
project  would  take  all  of  $40,000. 
Williams  only  smiled;  he  knew 
better.  Eventually  it  cost  him  $400,000. 

Glasgow  died  in  1980  and  was 
succeeded  by  Richard  K.  Yancey, 
who  runs  the  station  as  vice  president 
for  wildlife  management  of  Williams, 
Inc.  Among  his  credentials,  Yancey 


formerly  was  an  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  executive  director 
of  the  Mississippi  Department  of 
Wildlife  Conservation. 

Meantime,  the  world  has  indeed 
begun  to  regard  the  crawfish  as  both 
a  source  of  nutrition  and  a  gustatorial 
treat.  To  handle  the  Indigo  Island 
output,  Williams  has  set  up  an 
internationally  active  company, 
Ecrevisse  Acadienne. 

He  remarks  wryly,  though,  that 
people  outside  of  Louisiana  still  need 
to  be  taught  how  to  prepare  the 
succulent  crustacean.  On  a  trip  to 
California,  he  recalls,  he  found 
cooked  crawfish  at  a  Santa  Barbara 
grocery  at  $5.69  a  pound. 

He  bought  some,  tried  it  and  found 
it  well  nigh  unpalatable.  It  had  been 
boiled  without  spices  or  salt. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for 
Indigo  Island? 

In  the  first  place,  leading  conserva- 
tionists hope  that  it  can  serve  as  a 
pilot  program  for  other  landowners, 
corporate  as  well  as  individual.  There 


are  a  few  right  now,  though  not 
necessarily  on  the  scale  of  this  opera- 
tion. While  maintaining  their  lands 
as  sanctuaries  for  wildlife,  they  offset 
expenses  by  such  means  as  food 
production,  tax  benefits  and  hunting 
leases. 

More  importantly,  observers  feel 
that  Indigo  Island  may  be  ready 
to  spearhead  a  full-scale  venture  into 
aquaculture,  which,  practically 
speaking,  means  fish  farming  in 
freshwater  impoundments.  It  is  a 
field  that  has  been  largely  neglected 
in  this  country. 

Not  long  ago,  a  gathering  of  Amer- 
ican and  Japanese  wildlife  specialists 
toured  the  station  and  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  development  had 
proceeded  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment funds.  Williams,  Inc.,  execu- 
tives themselves  say  further  progress 
may  require  state  or  federal  participa- 
tion, and  they  intend  to  seek  such  a 
partnership. 

After  all,  what  goes  on  at 
Bayou  Pigeon  sends  ripples  a  long, 
long  way. 


Indigo  Island  is  the  creation  of  New  Orleans  businessman  Frank  B.  Williams  (left).  Planting  of  mast-producing 
hardwoods  (center)  increases  use  of  the  area  by  wildlife.  Graduate  of  LSU  Raptor  Rehabilitation  Center  is  released  at 
research  station  (right). 
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Birding 
with  Blue 


By  Blue  Watson 


ATTRACTING  BIRDS 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  WAYS  tO 
attract  birds  is  to  provide 
them  with  the  substance 
which  they  spend  the  vast  majority 
of  their  time  seeking.  That  substance 
is  food. 

The  most  influential  element  in  a 
bird's  existence  is  food.  Food  not 
only  sustains  the  life  of  the  individual 
bird  by  providing  energy  for  life 
processes  such  as  heat  generation, 
foraging,  and  reproduction,  but  food 
is  the  most  important  element  gov- 
erning and  controlling  bird  popula- 
tions (one  species)  and  communities 
(a  group  of  associated  species). 

The  type  of  food  eaten  is  usually 
characteristic  of  each  individual 
species,  however  feeding  and  food 
habits  will  often  vary  either  spatially, 
temporally  or  both  within  a  given 
species.  These  variations  can  often  be 
correlated  with  changes  in  abun- 
dance and  ease  of  capturing  a  partic- 
ular food  item. 

What  a  bird  eats  and  how  it  eats, 
within  broad  limits  can  be  deduced 
by  noting  the  basic  shape  of  its 
bill.  For  example,  the  heavy  hooked 
bill  of  the  hawks  and  eagles  is  indica- 
tive of  flesh  eaters,  the  short  heavy 
bill  of  the  finches  is  used  for  cracking 
seeds,  sharp,  thin  pointed  bills 
usually  indicate  a  diet  of  insects  or 
worms  or  fruits  or  a  combination, 
and  the  long  needle-like  bill  of  the 
hummingbird  is  used  for  drinking 
nectar  from  flowers.  Thus  many  birds 
are  adapted  in  one  way  or  another  to 
feed  on  specific  foods. 

Adaptations  for  feeding  are  not 
always  structural,  however.  Many  can 
be  behavioral.  Therefore,  it  is  as 
important  to  observe  the  bird's 
behavior  as  well  as  its  morphology 
(outward  appearance)  if  one  is  to 
attempt  to  determine  which  food 
substances  a  bird  takes  by  preference. 


Thus,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
simple  experiment  that  anyone  can 
conduct  in  their  own  back  yard  at 
practically  any  time  during  the  year. 
This  experiment  involves  setting 
up  several  feeding  stations  each  con- 
taining a  different  type  of  food 
substance.  I  have  included  a  list  of 
some  commercially  available  foods 
which  you  can  use  in  your  experi- 
ment. That  list  is  presented  below.  By 
careful  observation  and  record  keep- 
ing, one  should  be  able  to  determine 
which  birds  prefer  which  foods.  I 
suggest  that  you  do  not  use  mixed 
bird  seed  as  you  will  be  unable  to  tell 
which  seeds  in  the  mix  attract  which 
bird.  The  results  that  you  obtain 
from  this  experiment  can  help  you 
selectively  attract  only  those  birds 
that  you  want. 

The  simplest  form  of  this  experi- 
ment is  to  place  the  feed  on  the  bare 
ground  where  birds  can  easily  find  it, 
or  you  can  place  the  feed  in  separate, 
shallow  containers  spaced  a  few 
inches  to  a  few  feet  apart.  The  sepa- 
ration will  be  determined  by  the 
available  space  and  your  vantage 
point.  Water,  in  the  form  of  a  bird 
bath  can  also  be  provided  as  the 
water  will  often  attract  birds  that  may 
not  come  to  the  feed. 

There  are  several  methods  of 
artificial  feeding  and  several  locations 
where  this  feeding  can  be  done.  The 
location  of  the  feeder  can  often 
determine  which  species  you  will 
attract  and  which  you  will  discour- 
age. The  greater  the  variety  of  food 
and  feeder  types  the  greater  the 
chance  of  attracting  a  wider  variety  of 
bird  species.  NOTE!!  The  feeders 
should  be  secure  from  pets  such  as 
cats  and  dogs  or  the  birds  will  soon 
learn  to  avoid  them. 

Scattering  food  on  the  ground  will 
attract  birds  such  as  cardinals,  doves, 
blue  jays,  sparrows,  starlings,  brown 
thrashers,  and  several  other  species. 
Although  ground  feeding  is  not 
very  selective,  nor  is  it  very  secure, 
you  can  attract  or  discourage  certain 
species  by  the  food  choice.  Choosing 
the  foods  that  attract  the  birds  that 
you  wish  to  observe  can  be  deter- 
mined in  the  above  experiment 
or  from  a  good  book  on  bird 
attraction. 


Feeding  platforms  can  be  placed 
anywhere  off  the  ground.  A  good 
place  is  in  or  near  a  window  which 
will  allow  convenient  observation  of 
smaller  species  such  as  bluebirds, 
chickadees,  nuthatches,  titmice 
or  warblers.  A  platform  feeder  can  be 
a  plain,  flat  board  or  a  rectangular 
box  with  low  sides  and  compartment; 
for  separating  food  types. 

A  hopper  feeder  is  similar  to  a 
platform  feeder,  but  has  a  self- 
feeding  hopper  attached  to  it  which 
automatically  dispenses  feed.  This 
feeder  can  be  filled  with  bird  mix  or 
any  type  of  particulate  food.  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  discouraging  the 
more  timid  species  until  the  more 
aggressive  species  leave  the  feeder. 

The  swinging  feeder  is  similar  to  a 
hanging  basket  and  can  be  sus- 
pended from  almost  anywhere.  A 
feeder  that  freely  swings  tends 
to  discourage  birds  such  as  blue  jays 
and  sparrows  while  attracting  others 
such  as  titmice,  nuthatches  and 
some  finches. 

Hummingbird  feeders  are  commer 
cially  available  and  can  form  an 
attractive  addition  to  your  yard.  A 
Ruby-throat  feeding  at  the  artificial 
flowers  is  fascinating  to  watch. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
commercially  available  products  that 
attract  birds. 


apples 

peanut  butter 

bird  seed 

peanuts 

bread 

pecans 

canarygrass 

raisins 

canteloupe  seed 

rice 

cheese 

rye 

corn 

sorghum 

cornmeal 

suet 

crackers 

sugar 

honey 

sunflower  seeds 

millet 

syrup 

oatmeal 

wheat 

oats 

If  more  information  on  bird  food 
and  feeders  would  be  of  interest, 
Mr.  Verne  E.  Davidson's  book 
Attracting  Birds:  from  thePrairies  to 
the  Atlantic,  published  by  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company  is  an  excellent 
reference.  There  are  several  other 
very  good  references  dealing 
with  bird  attraction.  Check  your 
local  library  or  pet  store. 
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Limited  Edition 
Knives  Available 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents  Associa- 
tion has  commissioned  W.  R.  Case  & 
Sons  Cutlery  Co.  to  manufacture  a  limited 
edition  collectable  folding  hunting  knife. 
These  knives  feature  a  genuine  stag  han- 
dle, four  and  one-fourth-inch  surgical 
steel,  satin  finish,  locking  blade  and  are 
gift-boxed  with  a  genuine  leather  sheath. 

Each  of  the  500  knives  bears  the  badge 
of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  along  with  the  inscription 
"Louisiana  Game  Warden  1986"  and  is 
individually  numbered.  All  proceeds  from 
sales  of  the  knives  will  go  to  Operation 
Game  Thief,  a  non-profit  anti-poaching 
organization,  and  to  support  programs  of 
the  agents  association. 

Knives  with  serial  numbers  one 
through  five  will  be  auctioned  off  by 
sealed  bids.  Bids  may  be  for  each  knife  or 
any  combination  of  knives  and  must  con- 
tain a  25  percent  refundable  deposit.  All 
bids  must  be  received  by  August  7  1986. 
In  the  event  of  two  equal  bids,  the  bid  with 
the  earliest  postmark  will  be  selected. 

Knives  with  serial  numbers  300 
through  500  will  be  sold  for  $50  each 
while  supplies  last.  Checks  and  money 
orders  should  be  made  out  to  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Agents  Association  and  bids  and 
orders  sent  to  the  association  at  PO.  Box 
104,  Harrisonburg,  LA  71340.  Enclose 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

July/August  1986 


New  Shooting 
Range  Dedicated 

Hunters  and  other  recreational  shooters 
now  have  a  place  to  safely  practice  their 
sport  under  certified  supervision  with  the 
official  dedication  Thursday,  June  5,  of 
the  new  rifle,  pistol  and  shotgun  range  on 
the  Sherburne  Wildlife  Management  Area 
near  Krotz  Springs  in  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin. 

The  new  range  consists  of  a  100-yard 
big-bore  rifle  range,  a  50-yard  pistol 
range  and  two  skeet  fields  (one  a  combi- 
nation skeet  and  trap  field)  and  is  the 
most  ambitious  such  project  yet  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

Its  location  on  the  department-owned 
Sherburne  WfWlA  in  Pointe  Coupee  and 
St.  Martin  parishes  is  convenient  to  most 
of  south  central  Louisiana.  Access  to  the 
area  is  via  Highway  975,  which  connects 
with  Highway  190  at  Krotz  Springs  on  the 
north  and  Interstate  Highway  10  at  Whis- 
key Bay  on  the  south. 

The  range  will  be  open  to  the  public 
Thursday  and  Sunday  from  1  p.m.  until 
dark  and  will  be  staffed  during  all  open 
hours  by  a  certified  mstructor.  Skeet 
shooters  must  furnish  their  own  clay  tar- 


gets, and  the  pistol  range  will  be  open 
only  for  organized  shooting  by  advance 
appointment.  Paper  targets,  mechanical 
target  throwers  and  instruction  will  be 
provided  by  the  department 

Construction  on  the  range  was  begun 
in  the  summer  of  1984  and  the  range 
completed  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
$95,000,  of  which  75  percent  was  federal 
funds  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  program. 

With  the  addition  of  a  small  on-site 
classroom,  the  range  is  a  multi-use  facility 
and  will  be  used  extensively  for  teaching 
hunter  safety  classes,  training  volunteer 
instructors,  by  hunters  for  sighting-in  fire- 
arms and  sharpening  shooting  skills  and 
shooting  enthusiasts  to  engage  in  safe 
recreational  shooting,  and  finally  for  fire- 
arms certification  of  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

TV  Explores  Outdoors 

Television  stations  affiliated  with  Louisi- 
ana Public  Broadcasting  are  offering  a 
wide-ranging  "Outdoor  Magazine," 
hosted  by  Alexandria  writer  Dick  Davis. 

The  13-part  program  airs  at  6:30  p.m. 
on  Saturdays. 

Focusing  on  wildlife  and  fisheries  man- 
agement and  conservation-minded  out- 
door practices,  the  show  was  taped  at 
locations  across  the  nation  and  features 
activities  ranging  from  fishing  for  speck- 
led trout  to  rounding  up  wild  mustangs. 


Participating  in  official  ribbon  cutting  at  new  Sherburne  WMA  shooting 
range  are  from  left:  Commissioner  Don  Hines,  Commissioner  Joe 
Palmisano,  Secretary  J.  Burton  Angelle  Sr.,  Commissioner  George  Gray 
and  Commission  Chairman  Dr.  Jack  Cappel  Jr. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..!' 


Wants  to  clarify  point 

I  noticed  in  the  March/April  1986 
issue  of  the  "Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist" Magazine,  you  had  given  our 
Waterfowl  U.S.A.  Stamp/Print  a 
plug.  We  appreciate  this  of  course, 
however;  there  is  a  problem  of  either 
misprint  or  misconception. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  all  net  profits  to  the  individ- 
ual Scout  troops  that  want  the  money 
to  build  wood  duck  boxes. 

The  venture  is  not  a  joint  effort 
even  though  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica are  aware  of  our  efforts  and 
approve.  We  just  don't  want  to  mis- 
represent anything  to  the  public. 

Thank  you  for  straightening  this 
out.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  again. 

Jerry  Allen 

President 

Waterfowl  U.S.A. 


Cookbook  lost  in  mail 

Just  a  short  note  to  compliment  you 
on  one  of  your  departments. 

In  March  1986,  I  ordered  two 
cookbooks  from  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  and  when 
1  failed  to  receive  them  by  June,  I  sent 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  department. 

Shortly  after  this  a  claim  form 
from  the  post  office  arrived  stating 
that  your  department  sent  the  books 
and  that  they  had  apparently  been 
lost  in  the  mail.  I  anticipated  a 
real  hassle  with  both  the  post  office 
and  your  department — never  expect- 
ing to  receive  the  books.  However, 
to  my  pleasant  surprise,  two  days 
later  1  received  my  two  cookbooks 
with  a  letter  of  apology  explaining 
that  the  original  books  had  been  lost 
in  the  mail. 

The  letter  was  very  polite,  apolo- 
getic and  sincere  and  was  signed 
by  Juanita  Carden.  1  must  commend 
you  on  the  operation  of  this  depart- 
ment and  the  interest  and  concern 
Ms.  Carden  has  shown  for  my  prob- 
lem and  the  steps  she  has  taken  to 
alleviate  the  immediate  problem. 

Donald  R.  Rice 
Metairie 


A  must  for  sportsmen 

You  have  really  done  it!  The  Official 
Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game 
Cookbook  has  got  to  be  a  must  on 
every  Louisiana  sportsman's  list.  The 
recipes  are  very  basic  and  very  tasty. 
Now  if  you  will  only  print  an  Official 
Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game 
Preparation  Book  so  my  wife  can 
learn  how  to  clean  the  fish  and  game. 
Reggie  Vaughn 
Shreveporl 

Thinks  cookbook  helps  image 

What  a  fantastic  quality  cookbook 
you  have  produced.  The  photogra- 
phy, layout,  and  recipes  are  exciting. 
I  feel  this  cookbook  gives  us  pride 
in  our  state.  What  a  positive  project 
you  have  produced.  I  hope  you  are 
planning  more  volumes  in  the  future. 
Our  food  delights  people  all  over  the 
USA,  Europe,  and  Canada.  This  book 
is  a  great  image  builder  for  our  state. 

Thank  you  again  for  such  a  won- 
derful cookbook  for  such  a  wonderful 
cause. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  check  for 
$48.00  to  cover  the  expense  of  4 
of  your  cookbooks. 

Carol  Lynne  Goodson 
New  Orleans 


Send  your  order  to: 
Louisiana  Cookbook 

Dept  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

PO.  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 


Please  check  type  of  payment; 

D  Check  or  money  order 

D  MasterCard    D  VISA 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account  # 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


Please  send  me  (the  number  I've  indicated)  copies  of 

The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook. 


Enclosed  is  the  stated  amount.  ($12  times  the  number  of  copies  ordered.) 


State 


Zip 


Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Cream  of  Shrimp  Soup 

IV2  sticks  butter 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped 
green  onions 

1  pound  cooked  shrimp,  minced 

V2  teaspoon  tarragon 

'I2  teaspoon  salt 

V4  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 

'/4  cup  dry  sherry 

V4  cup  brandy 

1  cup  finely  chopped  white  onion 

V2  cup  flour 

6  cups  shrimp  stock,  heated 

(or  3  cups  clam  juice  and 

3  cups  water) 
4  cups  milk 
1  cup  heavy  cream 

3  egg  yolks 

4  tablespoons  chives,  fresh 
or  frozen 

In  a  heavy  skillet,  melt  4  table- 
spoons butter.  Stir  in  green  onions 
and  shrimp.  Season  with  tarragon, 
salt  and  cayenne.  Cook,  stirring  5 
minutes.  Add  sherry  and  boil  to  re- 
duce by  half.  Heat  brandy,  flame, 
and  add  to  shrimp  mixture.  Stir  and 
cook  3  minutes. 

In  a  Dutch  oven,  saute  onion  in  re- 
maining stick  butter  until  tender.  Stir 


in  flour  and  cook  3  minutes.  Remove 
from  heat  and  stir  in  stock  and  milk. 
Add  shrimp  mixture  and  simmer  30 
minutes.  In  a  small  bowl,  whisk 
cream  into  yolks;  add  a  littel  hot 
soup;  slowly  stir  mixture  into  soup. 
Heat  thoroughly.  Garnish  with 
chives.  Additional  sherry  may  be 
added  to  each  serving. 

Shrimp  Vermouth 

5  pounds  raw,  unpeeled  shrimp 
2  sticks  butter 

2  cloves  garlic,  split 

6  tablespoons  chopped 

fresh  parsley 
1  teaspoon  tarragon 

1  cup  dry  vermouth 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1/4  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 

'^2  teaspoon  black  pepper 
1  teaspoon  paprika 
Garlic  bread  or  toast  points 

Peel  and  devein  shrimp. 

In  a  large  skillet,  heat  butter;  add 
garlic  and  cook  2  minutes,  mashing 
with  back  of  a  wooden  spoon.  Re- 
move garlic.  Add  shrimp  and  saute  5 
minutes,  or  until  pink.  Remove 
shrimp  to  a  hot  platter.  Add  parsley, 
tarragon,  and  vermouth.  Increase 


heat  and  simmer  30  seconds.  Add 
shrimp.  Season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
black  pepper  and  paprika.  Serve  on 
rounds  of  garlic  bread  or  toast 
points.  Serves  4. 

Fettuccine  with  Gulf  Shrimp 

V2  pound  fettuccine,  cooked  al 

dente 
2  tablespoons  butter 
2  green  onions,  minced 
1  vine-ripe  tomato,  peeled,  seeded 

and  chopped 
1  tablespoon  fresh  basil  or 

1  teaspoon  dried  basil 

2  tablespoons  flat-leaf  parsley, 

minced 
V2  cup  dry  vermouth 
1  pound  raw,  peeled  shrimp 
Salt  and  Pepper 

Cook  the  pasta  until  just  done. 
Drain  and  toss  with  a  tablespoon  or 
two  of  peanut  oil.  Melt  the'  butter  in 
a  large  skillet  and  add  the  onions. 
Saute  for  a  minute  over  moderate 
heat  and  add  the  shrimp,  tomato, 
basil,  parsley  and  vermouth.  Bring  to 
a  boil,  reduce  heat  and  let  simmer  for 
five  minutes.  Add  the  pasta,  toss 
until  hot  and  correct  seasoning. 
Serves  4. 
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